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supposedly disappearing yeomen were much exaggerated. It
is likely enough that inclosures, by making large-scale farming
more profitable, diminished the number of small landowners.
The very fame of the yeoman, the reputation he had acquired
in the middle ages as the backbone of the strength of the
military force, and his good name as a cheerful provider of
hospitality, all combined to make writers sing dirges over the
alleged decline of his class.
In so far as the yeomen did suffer a reduction in numbers,
it is probable that the reasons were both economic and social.
It is rather paradoxical that, at the time when the political
importance of the yeomen was increasing, their numbers were
diminishing. The explanation is that the progressive, rich yeo-
man was absorbing the land of his poorer, backward brother.
Therefore, the number of yeomen decreased at both the top
and the bottom of the social ladder.  The poorest members of
the class sank down into the peasantry and the richest often
passed into the ranks of the gentry.  William Harrison, in the
second half of Elizabeth's reign, noticed that some yeomen 'do
come to great welth, in somuch that manie of them are able
and doo buie the lands of unthriftie gentlemen', and, often
sending their sons to the university and inns of court, leave
estates that enable them to become gentlemen.1  Probably this
tendency to secure a coat of arms and set up as a gentleman
became more marked under the early Stuarts.   Nevertheless,
although some yeomen were anxious to step out of their class,
others were full of pride in it.   They were proud of their
moderate estates, which might have been in their family for
three or four hundred years, and they had no desire to exchange
the substantial comfort and unostentatious dignity of a free-
holder for the more extravagant and pretentious rank of a
gentleman. So far as the south, and particularly the south-east,
is concerned, they were normally puritans in religion, or, if
Anglicans, strong protestants, and were opposed more or less
instinctively to Arminianism and sacerdotalism.   In politics
they were warm supporters of parliament against the Stuarts.
Probably the adherence of the gentry to Charles Ps cause in-
fluenced the decision of the yeomanry to fight on the other
side, for there seems to have been a considerable amount of
class feeling between gentlemen and yeomen.   When Henry
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